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The Editor Writes: 


A few days ago we read a publication which is 
nationally known for its prominence in all con. 
tests, both national and local, and which, under 
ordinary conditions, we are only too glad to look 
over. It is admirably written, well made-up and a 
credit to the school. Every possible phase of 
school and pupil activity is represented and the 
whole paper, from first page to last, gives one the 
impression of a student body filled—to borrow a 
phrase—with “vim, vigor and vitality.” The issue 
at hand was not lacking in any of these qualities, 
but it did have some features which to us seemed 
a bit objectionable. The paper had recently par- 
ticipated in a contest. Across the top of the front 
page were headlines announcing the fact in the 
best journalistic style. The decks began to stretch 
facts a bit and when we got through the lead we 
felt that the contest had been arranged for this 
school paper alone. It was casually mentioned 
that 600 odd other publications were also entered, 
but that played a subordinate place in the story. 
The paper was lauded in turn and the superlatives 
in the writer’s vocabulary must have been worked 
overtime. 


* * * 


We do not blame the staff for being proud of 
their efforts, but we doubt if it is in good jour- 
nalistic taste to create a false impression among 
the readers of student papers. Publications con- 
tests usually provide for a number of first class or 
honor ratings and the paper in question was one 
of a large number of winners in these groups. 
To the average mind the term “winner” means 
the unit which placed before all the rest and in 
this case no attempt was made to enlighten the 
reader on the nature of publications contests. We 
believe it would be better to state the facts as 
they exist and without any attempt to enlarge 
upon the position of the paper. 


* * * 


We know that the results of work in the school 
publication field are conspicuous by their absence 
and we can understand why any prominence would 
be greatly appreciated by the recipients. It 
would be wise, however, to use caution in seek- 
ing this too obviously. We are dealing with 
people who are thoroughly familiar with all at- 
tempts to gain the front page and with all the 
vagaries of human nature. Let the publication 
itself stand as the monument of the work of the 
staff and of the adviser. 


* * * 
We wish you all a prosperous New Year and 
the best of luck in all your undertakings. 


* * * 


Our Mistake 


Through negligence on the part of the editors, 
the artistic cover for the December issue of “The 
School Press Review” was not acknowledged. 

It was the work of the art department of “The 
High School Record,” Camden, New Jersey. 


Many apologies! 
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Since the year 1930 is a matter of history and we have taken 
several steps into 1931, it might be well for us to make an inventory 
of our last year’s efforts and see if we can’t stock up with some dif- 
ferent items that we have noticed from some of our competitors’ 


pages last year. 


Magazines 


IRST of all, here is good method that “The Magpie,” 
New York City, under the sponsorship of Mr. 
Morris T. Kwit, used successfully to promote its 
circulation. Prior to the publication of the first number, 
the staff had a run of 9,000 table of contents printed and 
distributed to each student. Then a clever advertisement 
was staged in the assemblies. A huge magpie, made by the 
boys in the various shops, appeared on the stage. With the 
large bird as the center of attraction, eight different num- 
bers were acted. First, the artist who drew the cover ap- 
peared and illustrated his work; then, the artist who drew 
the frontispiece made his entry; and next, the table of con- 
tents; and other numbers followed. This was a very clever 
way to promote interest, at least, in one’s publication. 
If the November issue of “The Iris,” Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, we noted “A Ghost Story” that had been trans- 
lated from the German into English. 


“The March” of Easton, Pennsylvania, in its November 
number a puzzle page, featuring the distorted features of 
three prominent members of the school. “Liberty” con- 
ducted a similar contest four years ago, dealing with United 
States presidents. The object was to cut the faces apart 
and put them together properly, for which solution a prize 
was given. 

Having four contributing junior high schools in Quincy, 
Illinois, “The High School Q” carries a page devoted to 
each school. And, by the way, every junior high has its 
own staff. A good method to increase your circulation! 

A half-tone reproduction of an interesting scene on the 
campus always enhances the magazine and makes it more 
worth saving. “The Cadet” of Cornwall-on-Hudson, New 
York, practices this art. 

Don’t neglect the shops in your school. They offer good 
features. “The Slate Pioneer,’ Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
relates the goings-on in its shops. 

That the study of archaeology is not on the wane is illus- 
trated in “The Nazarene,” Nazareth, Michigan, by the 
Presence of an interesting article on the subject of Greek 
Archaeology. 

If you want to learn how to write a novel, read the article, 
“Let’s Write a Novel,” in the fall number of “The Norm,” 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Very often it takes a contest to bring out the best literary 
talent of a school. The Christmas issue of “The Maverick,” 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Newspapers 


N the issues of October 15, “The South Side Times,” 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and “The Walton Round 
Table,” New York City, featured the bimillenium of 

the poet, Vergil, by devoting an entire page to Latin stories. 


“The Plymouth Post” was the special name of a page of 
“The Arsenal Cannon,” Indianapolis, Indiana, given over 
to news that happened back in Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 
1630. Some of the story heads were—‘Massasoit and 
Band Accept Invitation,” “Citizens Provide Game,” ‘Pa- 
tience’s Needlework,” “Bradford Sees Bright Future,” and 
“Neighborhood News.” 

The first graders of Washington School, Mount Vernon, 
New York, are not neglected in the publishing of a news- 
paper even. Here, the advisers start training their re- 
porters young, “The Chatterbox” carries stories, sometimes 
of only one sentence, that were spoken by the different 
pupils and recorded by their teachers. Four pages of in- 
teresting creative work were thus published. 


Featuring places of interest in their school, the reporters 
of “The Central High Times,” Saint Paul, Minnesota, have 
been selling their school to their readers. In a series of 
four articles that attracted our attention, we find such fea- 
tures as “Paper Baling Machine Corner,” “Diana’s Court,” 
a court in the school graced by a statue of Diana; “The 


Trophy Case,” “The Student Council Book Store.” 


During the second week of November, many newspapers 
observed Book Week, but the two that attracted the writer’s 
attention were “The Walton Round Table,” New York 
City, and “The Arsenal Cannon,” Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The former paper published an “extra,” carrying the 
school’s activities during this period and several other ar- 
ticles of interest concerning authors, book editors and illus- 
trators. “The Cannon” was dedicated “to the memory of 
Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson, well-beloved essayist, 
novelist, poet, and lecturer, born November 13, 1850. In 
his book, ‘Treasure Island,’ he created one of the most 
famous pirate characters of fiction, Long John Silver.” 

Girls of the Philadelphia High School for Girls will have 
an opportunity at the beginning of the spring term to 
choose a course in journalism for their 11A English work. 
This will be the first time that such a course has ever been 
offered in this school. 


Two publications are not forgetten their alumni. Special 
issue of “The Blue and Gold,” Glendale, California, and 
(Continued on page 16) 















Benito’s “Familia” 


By KATHLEEN DILLON 


“The Review” of Central High School, Washington, D. C., of which 
Charlotte Dubin is editor, is responsible for this short story of human interest 


and local color. Miss Frances Doggett is the publications adviser. 


OWHERE in all Porto Rico 

was there a better gardener 

than our old Benito. He 
could not have been more than fifty 
years of age, but the brilliant sun and 
tropical climate had bleached his hair 
and wrinkled the swarthy leather of 
his face; one or two tobacco-stained 
stumps were all that a diet of “arroz 
con habichuelas” (rice and beans) had 
left of his teeth; nevertheless his 
energy was truly enviable. To see 
him swinging his machete on the odd 
acre of lawn (he scorned anything so 
modern as a lawnmower) was a joy. 
As for his attacks on the purple crabs 
which infested the banana grove . . .! 
I can see him yet; he would turn the 
hose into their burrows and _ stand 
motionless, legs apart and machete 
poised on high. Enter Mrs. Crab, wet 
and peevish; whirr! A vicious swing, 
a ghastly little crunching sound, and 
exit Mrs. Crab, in two pieces! 


A conscientious and_ industrious 
worker was he; never did the hibiscus 
bloom more brightly or the guavas 
grow plumper or more golden than 
during his reign—for reign he did! 
Members of our family might prome- 
nade at large among his choicest flower 
beds. But woe be to any stranger who 
crossed the boundary line onto the 
beach or who ventured a raid on the 
uva tree, for Benito was gifted with a 
highly colored and vituperative vocab- 
ulary which he used on rich, poor, 
high, and low alike. 


One morning he appeared, machette 
armed, and, to the casual observer, the 
same grizzled and  weatherbeaten 
Benito of the previous day. But we 
who knew him better noticed a differ- 
ence, a sort of inner glow, a tendency 
to display his ragged teeth in an un- 
accustomed grin. 


“Something must be happening to 
Benito,” remarked the Head of the 
Family over his morning coffee. “He 
looks the way he did when Juanita laid 
an egg!” (Juanita was the pride of 
Benito’s heart, a coal black hen who 
had laid one enormous egg in her two 
years of existence.) 


“Tl say so,” said Oldest-son-almost- 
fifteen-and- very - proud - of - the - fact. 
“He’s out watering the ferns now and 


> 
. 


chanting ‘Cerranillo’ at the top of 
his voice.” 


Sure enough! Through the open 
door a strange sound was wafted in 
on the morning breeze. Small-sister- 
with-pigtails stole to the window. 
There he was, flooding the Spanish 
lilies with copious draughts of water, 
while in his cracked old voice he 
carolled a Porto Rican love song. 


“Cerrani-i-i-llo! Cerrani-i-i-i-llo! 
No me mates, gitani-i-i-illo!” 
(Cerranillo! Cerranillo! 

Do not kill me, little gypsy!) 


The head of the family shook his 
head dubiously. 

“I guess age and that last bout with 
the crabs is telling on him,” he said. 
“I hope he doesn’t get vicious with 
that machete of his.” 


few moments later Benito himself 

appeared at the door, ostensibly 
to inquire whether small brother or 
small sister had absconded with his 
hoe. This over, he lingered, quivering 
with ill-suppressed excitement. At last 
he could contain himself no longer. 


“Mi familia,” he burst forth, “Viene 
manana de San Tomas!” (My family 
is coming tomorrow from San Tomas!) 

So that was it. We had previous 
allusions to Benito’s familia. In his 
garrulous moments he had described 
his only son, now in the neighboring 
island of St. Thomas, with the fond 
pride which only a doting parent can 
display. “Mi Mario” was evidently a 
paragon among young men. So tall! 
So strong! Such curly black hair! 
Such beautiful black eyes! And such 
a wife and children ! 
We were soon almost as excited as 
Benito himself. 


They were to arrive, it seemed, the 
next day at nine o'clock, on the little 
sailboat which made regular weekly 
trips between Porto Rico and St. 
Thomas. At the thought Benito waxed 


positively exultant. 


“For three long years have I not 
seen them!” he rhapsodized. “Now 
can I die with happiness in my old 
heart!” 

“F’r’eavens’ sake,” muttered oldest 
son, overwhelmed by this display. 
“Pour water on him, somebody.” 





But Benito was deaf to all insults 
now. He was off again. 


“Pride of my life! Light of my ex- 
istence! Praise be to San Antonio of 


the mountains and the purest Virgin 
Mary!” 


Saturday dawned, as bright and 
beautiful a day as could be desired. 
Promptly at seven Benito appeared, 
laden with bags and bundles of all 
shapes (and smells!). But such a 
Benito! From top to toe he was re- 
splendent. A black suit and spotless 
shirt replaced his customary faded 
overalls; his shoes creaked with new- 
ness, and his tie was as bright as the 
hummingbirds which nested in the old 
cereza tree; a Panama hat, placed at a 
studied angle, added the final touch of 


sophistication to his finery. 


For half an hour he labored behind 
closed doors in the old barn. Promptly 
at seven-thirty he emerged and took 
his stand down on the beach. In vain 
did we seek to reason with him. A 
stone would have been a more satis- 
factory listener. Perched on an old 
packing box he waited, gazing ex- 
pectantly out into the sparkling waters 


of the bay. Slowly the minutes ticked 
by . . . a half hour, an hour 
; an hour and a half. The 


merciless sun beat down on him; beads 
of perspiration formed on his brow 
and dripped down under his wilter 
collar; but still he remained motion- 
less, waiting. Suddenly his tense 
figure straightened. Far out, near the 
harbor, he could descry a black speck! 
Nearer it came, and nearer still. Now 
he could see the people on it. 

For a moment he hid his eyes; the joy 
was too great. When he lifted his 
hands, the boat was not fifteen feet 
from the little dock. Why didn’t it 
stop? A sickening doubt swept over 
him . was it possible? No, it 
couldn’t be. Eagerly his eyes scanned 
the passengers. Madre de Dios! 
The incredible had come to pass! 
Where was his Mario? Quien sabe? 
He might be at the bottom of the sea, 
but he was certainly no there! 


T HE head of the family was startled 

to see a bent figure of grief limp- 
ing up the drive. Surely this was not 
Benito, this haggard old man with 
tears hunning down his cheeks. How 
sunken they were all of a sudden! 
Where was the respectable suit, the 
tie, the impeccable hat of the morning? 


(Continued on page 10) 
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A Staff Ed 


HE $staff of the Woodbury 

High School newspaper, “The 

White and Gold,” entered the 
broader field of professional jour- 
nalism when they published on Octo- 
ber 30 the regular edition of “The 
Gloucester County Democrat.” Miss 
Florence Barber, the faculty adviser of 
“The White and Gold,” succeeded in 
arranging with Carl H. Johnson of 
“The Democrat” that the school staff 
should take entire charge of the 
editing, reporting, news writing and 
proofreading of the Woodbury paper. 
The staff was excused from school for 
three days in order to carry through 
this big project. 

Reporters from “The White and 
Gold” gathered all local news, includ- 
ing accounts of sessions of the County 
Court. Ann Wickersham and Frank- 
lin Thomas alternated as managing 
editor and editor-in-chief and wrote 
the editorials. These two editors oc- 
cupied the office of Mr. Johnson, the 
managing editor of “The Democrat.” 
News sent in from nearby communi- 
ties was edited by “The White and 
Gold” staff. All news articles written 
by the high school staff appeared with 
bylines giving the names of the re- 
porters. 

The circulation manager of “The 
White and Gold” took charge of the 
distribution of the papers, and the ad- 
vertising manager made the rounds 
with the advertising man of “The 
Democrat.” 

The entire “White and Gold” staff 
watched with interest the printing, cut- 
ting, and folding of the completed 
product. 


The names of “The White and 
Gold’s” staff appear in the regular 
masthead, and the two boxed an- 
nouncements on Page 1 call the at- 
tention of the readers to the fact that 
the high school staff published the 
paper. 


ND surely the paper is a credit to 
the high school group. Make- 
up is most effective; headlines are in- 
teresting and varied; news accounts 
are written in excellent style. Franklin 
Thomas’ editorial column is good both 
in material and quality of writing. 
Robert Frick has done an unusually 
good feature article on a rather com- 
monplace prohibition raid. Dorothy 
unsinger appropriately writes a very 
informative account of the origin of 
Halloween. Bernice Winterbottom 
found material for an excellent article 
in the dusty files of the Surrogate’s 
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By MISS DOROTHY CATHELL 
Adviser of “The Abingtonian” 


its and Publishes a Daily 


After returning to school from several days as busy journalists, one 
realizes what is behind a printed page of news. 


The editing of a newspaper like this is by no means simple. 


The three 


or four days of actual work proved this beyond a doubt. 


The most valuable assets in the newspaper “ 


Putting the staff to an actual 
journalists. 


test 


is accuracy and speed. 
proved their worth as 


game” 


like this 


On the whole the experience was most fruitful and entertaining.— 


Franklin Thomas. 
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office, while Charles Thomas 
viewed the prison warden. 

The benefits of such a project to the 
staff are many: increased knowledge of 
community and county affairs; an ap- 
preciation of the vast difference be- 
tween publishing a small high school 
paper bi-weekly and getting out a six- 
teen-page town paper; and most of all, 
the satisfaction of doing a big job and 


inter- 


doing it well. 

But the benefits are not all on the 
one side. Surely this successfully 
executed project of the staff of “The 
White and Gold” should let the towns- 
people of Woodbury and the sur- 
rounding towns know that school 
journalism today is no fad, no matter 
of classroom theory, but a truly effec- 
tive course in good writing. 





PROM “The Magpie,’ New York City, and 

its enterprising adviser, Mr. Morris T. 
Kwit, we are grateful for the poetry of this 
issue and the following questions which he 
made out “to bring out, first, the outstand- 
ing merits of the poem, and secondly to 
The 


questions were incorporated in a new section 


stimulate the reader to appreciate.” 


“Magpie” under the title, 
The advisers 


felt that their publication could be used for 


of the December 
“In Quest of Appreciation.” 


literature lessons in English and for art ap- 
preciation work in the drawing classrooms. 


HAT relationship does Gra- 
chow show between crossed 
out lines and crossed out 
lives? What hope does he hold out? 

What is the relation between the 
monotony and speed of riding in the 
subway with the rhythm and tempo of 
“Underground Limited?” 

How is “Sir Walter Raleigh” in 
keeping with the character of perhaps 
the most colorful of the Elizabethans? 

Why would you not expect “Spring 
Cleaning” to be the revelation of a 
boy’s innermost feelings on a shattered 
romance? 

What similarities or contrasts can 
you point out between Shelley’s “Ozy- 


mandias” and Morgan’s “In _ the 
” & 
Desert? 


SPRING CLEANING 


This is the time that housewives choose 
To make the gray dust fly; 

To seek and sweep their cluttered 

shelves 

And so, I think, must I 

Seek out old memories of you 
With hoarded words and dates 

And all such other knicknacks 
That a heart accumulates. 

For well I know that hope can claim 
More than its share of room. 

So heaven give me power this spring 
To go and fetch the broom. 

—Murray Lipsky. 


ON CROSSED OUT LINES 
Ghosts of crossed-out lines 
Haunt me as I write; 
Awkward and trite 
Black scrawls on white. 


Each one died its death 
On a little cross 
And each one was 


The saddest loss. 
You and I are lines; 
When He is in doubt, 
Then will He not 


Have us crossed out? 
Do ghosts of crossed-out lines 
Haunt Him every night; 


Awkward and trite 
Black scrawls on white. 


We must find a place 
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In Quest of Appreciation 


Where crossed-out lines belong, 
Some far-off song, 
Sweet, far-off song. 
—Leo Grachow. 


UNDERGROUND LIMITED 
Subway is resting 

At the subway station. 
Subway train is starting. 
Hear it growl. 

Subway train’s departing. 
Hear it howl. 

Leaving the light 

Far behind, 

Into the night, 


IN THE DESERT 


In the desert, in the desert, 
In the beauty of the desert, 


Steel wheels grind. 
Clickety-clack, 
Clickety-clack, 
Along the track, 
Along the track, 
Train is coming 
Thru the black. 
Train is coming 
Along the track. 
One side, Mercury, 
One side, Mars, 
Make way for Man 
And his subway cars. 
Green lights grinning, 
(Continued on page 6) 


Where the palm trees sway forever in the sand, 


And the vultures, ah! the vultures 
Watching, waiting up on high 
Seem sinisterly symbolic 

That some day all must die; 


In the desert, in the desert, 

In the fire of the desert, 

Where the bones of kings lie mouldering 
the sand, 

And the sphinxes, ah! the sphinxes 

As they squat beneath the sky 

Seem perpetual reminders, 

That some day all must die; 


How will be it, I wonder, 
When all have passed away, 
And nothing’s left but desert 


With its darkness and decay? 
—Dan Morgan, Jr. 
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The Publication and the School Print Shop 


ARLY last spring, a request from 

a C. S. P. A. member concerning 

information about the financial 
arrangement existing between the 
school print shop and the school 
paper was received in the Columbia 
ofice. As a result a questionnaire— 
a copy of which is inserted with this 
article—was made out by the member 
desiring the information and was sent 
to 35 high schools having print shops 
in various parts of America: from 
Pennsylvania to California and from 
Wisconsin to Texas. Replies were 
kindly forwarded from 26 of these 
schools. 

Re the first part of the first query, 
we learned that nine papers paid their 
shops a fixed amount, eleven paid part 
or all expenses and six papers were 
considered part of the shop’s work. 
Three schools considered their staff 
and shop as one unit. Another school 
reported that the board of education 
furnished the supplies where- 
as two staffs paid for overtime, 
the pay from one paper com- 
ing from the advertising 
funds. 

The fixed price varied 
among the various schools 
from the payment for stock 
to $3,000 per year. Two pa- 
pers paid only part of the 
shop expenses; two others 
paid for only the stock; two 
paid all expenses (concerning 
the paper); one paid all ex- 
penses except for photoen- 
gtavings; three others, one 
of which always paid for over- 
time, and the other two oc- 
casionally added equipment, 
paid for the ink, cuts, and 
stock; and one paper in the 
mid-west supported the shop. 


THe answers to the next part 
of question one, about paying 
students overtime, were un- 
questionably opposed to such 
practice. Eleven paid no over- 
time, and six never had any 
overtime. One paper paid the 
pressman for overtime, and 
three others remunerated stu- 
dent members of the shop. 
No answers were given on the 
remaining five replies. 

“Boy! Try and keep the 
students away when the sheet 
is being printed,” was the 
comment from a Michigan ad- 
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What Relationship Exists? 


By De WITT D. WISE 


viser, and this seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion from the other 
schools about inducing students to 
work overtime. Nine papers reported 
that overtime was considered part of 
the regular course, and four, that no 
inducements was necessary. Two of 
the former schools gave class credit 
and two others had an enrollment of 
99 and 180 students in the print shop 
course. A good suggestion mentioned 
that overtime was credited to school 
hours so that the pupils was often dis- 
missed so much earlier the next day. 
“Wholly volunteer,” “loyalty to 
school,” and “the shop as a laboratory 
for vocational students” were other in- 
ducements quoted. And, finally, an- 
other reported, “Under the Smith- 
Hughes aid arrangement, the print 
shop is open from eight to five dur- 
ing the five days of the week.” 
Considering a 7-column paper as the 
yard-stick for the sake of uniformity, 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


What is the usual financial arrangement between 


the school print shop and the school paper: 


a. Does the staff of the paper pay the print shop 
for the job, or is it considered a part of the 
shop’s work as its contribution to the project? 
Does the paper pay the shop a fixed price to 


cover part or all expenses? 


If the paper does not pay the shop a fixed price, 
does it pay the printing students overtime? 
If the printing students are not paid overtime, 


how are they induced to do the work? 


If the paper pays the shop, what is the usual 


amount: 


1. If the typesetting is done in the school? 
2. If the typezetting is done outside of the 


school? (For 7-column paper). 


If the toard of education gives the shop a fixed 
amount each year for expenses, should the paper 


participate in this fund? 


. What is the usual percentage of stock spoilage a!- 


lowed on a school press? 


May the staff of the paper decide on the type in 
the ads they se‘l within the limits of the school 


shop? 


. Are the printers included on the staff of the paper? 


If not, how are they recognized? 


. Do staffs provide complete dummies for make-up 
in the school shops, or is make-up done on the 


stone? 


If there is a school shop but no linotype, should 
ads be set by hand or be sent out to be done at 


commercial rates? 


we found that those publications that 

have their type set in the school shop 

pay the following prices: 
(1) 40 to 60 cents an hour depend- 
ing on skill. $5 to $5—average 
labor per week. 

) $15 for each issue. 

) $20 per issue. 

) $24 per week for four pages. 

) $65 linotyping and printing per 

issue. 

$150 per year. 

$1500 per year. 

$3000 per year. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


THe price for a 6-column paper was 
$70 per issue and a four-page 3-column 
paper cost $20 per issue in two differ- 
ent schools. 

The cost for linotyping when done 
outside of the school varied from $3 
an hour to $65 and $70 for a four-page 
7-column paper and $100 for six pages 
of the same number of columns. An- 

other school reported $25 as 
the cost for setting a 5-column 
four-page publication. 


Replies varied about the 
answers to part “f” of ques- 
tion one. Nine decided in 
favor of and six against the 
paper’s participation in a fund 
if the board of education gave 
the shop a fixed amount each 
year. In Lakewood, Ohio, the 
paper paid the shop the same 
as it would have paid an out- 
side concern, at first, and thus 
reduced the cost of publica- 
tion 30 percent, after the 
equipment was paid for. In 
another school, the original 
equipment was purchased by 
the students. The surplus of 
the year was turned over to 
this fund in yet another 
school. 


From two other advisers, 
we learned, in one case, that 
the board paid the pressman’s 
wages and, in another, that the 
board allowed $300 a year. 
The print shop adviser in a 
high school of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, wrote, “The board’s 
appropriation is for instruc- 
tional expense and necessary 
operating expense of the shop. 
A school paper is a private 
enterprise owned and _ oper- 
ated by the students.” 


(Continued on next page) 








Stock spoilage differed from none to 
1414 percent. The following table is 
self-explanatory: 


No. of Percent of 
Schools Spoilage 
1 none 
3 negligible 
5 2 
1 3* 
1 4 
7 5 
] 10 
*This percentage represents the 
spoilage on large runs because it 


amounts to more on short runs. 


In twelve schools the staffs of the 


papers decided on the type in the ad- 
vertisements while four print shops did 
not allow this practice. One of the 
former twelve advisers qualified his 
statement by saying that the staff may 
select the type “provided that it has 
sufficient knowledge to do so intelli- 
gently.” 


The printing class, in seven in- 
stances, made all decisions about type, 
and in River Rouge, Michigan, the ad- 
vertising manager did the deciding. 
There were but three papers that did 
not have advertisements, and in only 
one school were the advertisements set 
up outside the school print shop. 


The best solution that the writer 
noted came from Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, where the advertisement 
manager was a printing student. From 
California, too, he noticed that the 
printing instructor was the adviser to 
the advertising manager. 


PRACTICE varied among the various 


schools with reference to the recogni- 
tion of the printers on the masthead 
of the paper. However, the majority 
of publications, sixteen in number, 
print just four words—‘Printed in 


School Shop.” 


Four of these considered the print- 
ing of the paper as part of their work, 
and two others secured publicity by 
having mention or their picture in the 
school’s annual. On the other hand, 
ten papers gave their printers some 
recognition on the masthead. In two 
papers, just the printing instructor’s 
name appeared, while in another the 
pressroom foreman’s name was_ in- 
serted. 


Yet, seven publications had the 
printers listed—in some cases, just the 
make-up student and his assistants and 
in others a larger number of print 
shop mechanics. 


A decisive reply in favor of the use 
of “dummies” was received in answer 
to query number five. 


Eighteen pub- 
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lications provided “dummies” for their 
entire paper, three for only the front 
page and four made up the paper on 
the stone. 


Again, in the last answer, sixteen 
out of eighteen shop advisers stated 
conclusively that advertisements should 
be set in the school shops. In only 
two instances, were the advertisements 
set by linotype. 

A California adviser was very much 
in favor of shop-set advertisements. 
He sent the following statement, “If 
unable to set ads by hand, the shop is 
either undertaking work beyond its ca- 
pacity, or should be better equipped. 
The school print shop should do its 
own work and not expect commercial 
shops to do it for them.” So, the 
policy of having the school print shop 
do all the mechanical work possible 
within itself seems to be increasing— 
and all for the betterment of the stu- 
dents’ actual experience. 


“IN QUEST OF APPRECIATION” 
(Continued from page 4) 


Steel wheels spinning, 
Make way for Man 
And his subway cars. 
Clickety-clack, 
Clickety-clack, 

Along the track, 
Along the track, 

Feel how she trembles, 
Quivers and throbs, 
Carrying bankers, 
Paupers and snobs. 
Cast aside fear, ‘Our 
Men know their jobs.’ 
Green lights grinning, 
Steel wheels spinning, 
Carrying bankers, 
Paupers and snobs. 
Noise is coming, 
Hear it swell. 

Man is riding 

Down to Hell 
Clickety-clack, 

Along the track, 
Down to Hell 

Man is riding, 

Down to Hell. 

Train is coming 
Thru the night. 
Train is coming. 

See the light. 

Watch her swaying, 
Watch her swerve. 
Now she’s cutting 
"Round the curve. 
One side, Mercury, 
One side, Mars, 
Make way for Man 
And his subway cars. 
Subway cars 

Along the track, 
One side, Mars, 
Clickety-clack, 





Rushing, 
Racing, 
Speeding, 

Flying— 

Look out, Motorman, 
Station ahead. 

Stop her, Motorman, 
Stop her dead. 
Listen, Motorman, 
Hear her pant. 

Hear her, Motorman, 
Pave and rant. 


Subway train is stopping. 

Hear it growl, 

Subway train is stopping. 

Hear it howl. 

Subway train is resting 

At the subway station. 
—Stanley J. Kauffmann. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
(Tower of London, 1618) 


But fifteen minutes more, you say? 
It matters not to me; I have 
Been rotting in this cursed Tower so 


long 

That I no longer fear the heads- 
man’s ax. 

Let him chop away! My neck is ready 
for him. 


So, King James could not tame me, 

I have forced him to kill me, eh? 

I have outlived my time; I 

Should have died with Sidney, 

With Spencer and my Queen. 

Then would I have been: 

“Sir Walter Raleigh, Soldier, Poet, 
Courtier.” 

Now I am only: “Raleigh, Prisoner 

In London Tower, beheaded by His 
Gracious Majesty, 

King James I, Anno Domini 1618.” 

These eyes once looked on Edmund 
Spenser, 

Greatest of poets, peer of Chaucer. 

There was a man for you, not one 

Of your rhyming hucksters, or big- 
mouthed playwrights. 


I have seen the tall browed Spanish 
ships, 

Top-heavy in their dignity and pride 

Come creeping up the narrow channel. 

With these hands I slew three-and- 
twenty skulking dogs 

Upon that glorious day. I shall never 
forget 

Our holy Queen as she stepped aboard 

Drake’s ship! Yes, that was the time 

I should have died, in the blaze 

Of my youth and fame— 

Ah, here you are, master headsman; 

We have been awaiting you. 

A fine ax you have there. 
medicine, 

But a sure cure for all diseases.” 

Ha! Come, lay it on! 

—Sidney Tomshinsky. 


“A sharp 
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Is Your Publication the Work of the Pupils? 


S your paper a real student expres- 
sion, where every one of those 
dreaded duties is a proud and 

jealously guarded privilege of one or 
another of the members of the student 
editorial board? 

No school paper has a right to exist 
if its production is really the work of 
a faculty member. And no amount of 
ambition to produce a paper which will 
be a credit to the faculty can justify 
turning any part of the job into a mass- 
production result. 

Unless the boys and girls of your 
school have selected the articles and il- 
lustrations, arranged the pages, com- 
posed every individual page, selected 
the type and arranged the headings, 
copy and illustration—really seen the 
job through from inception to com- 
pletion—then your paper is 
not a living expression of edu- 
cation achieved, but has about 
the same value as would the 
contents if read to you over 
the telephone! 

The faculty members who 
served as advisers to us in our 
journalistic efforts were, 1 am 
sure, at least twice blest. Blest 
once (and what a blessing it 
was!) in having nothing to do 
but to let us go ahead and oc- 
casionally herd us back onto 
the right road. Blest twice in 
that we were kept so very busy 
at something, every step of 
which we loved to do along 
the way. And blest thrice in 
that any of us who worked 
upon them now have the privi- 
lege of calling any of them 
“MY paper” and of knowing 
that it really was! 


Is the art work connected 


with your school paper “sweat 
shop work” or art training? 


One art supervisor raises 
the theme of art values. He 
sees coloring of some illustra- 
tions becoming a rush job and 
mass work, one pupil repeated 
the same process and the same 
page an indefinite number of 
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By IDA E. ROGER 
Mount Vernon, New York 


times until the required number of 
papers are colored. 

He suggests each pupil be limited in 
repeating the same item of illustration. 
The coloring of the individual paper 
would be left to the individual child. 
No one pupil would be assigned the 
tail of the bird on the cover of the 
magazine, and forced or urged to re- 
peat the coloring of the tail for twenty 
or more issues. Read the summary 
“Is Art suspended or developed?” 


Is Art Suspended or Developed? 
By Dewey Van Cott, Art Supervisor, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


PRECISELY what is your paper for? 


Is it a collection of students’ writings 
arranged to advertise your ability as a 


Bernard Elkin, the artist of the above drawing, was an 
eighth grade student of Public School 69, Queens, Jackson 
Heights, New York, when he drew this picture. 
King, the adviser of “‘The Blue and Gold,” the school’s maga- 
zine, informs us that Bernard had no special art work other 
than that received in the elementary schools and that he at 
present is pursuing a general scientific course in the Stuyvesant 


High School, New York City. 


Miss Nora 


teacher, or is it a complete and living 
record of the doings, thinkings, 
choices, interests and skills of your 
pupils? 

Does the publication of your paper 
mean merely that you and your fac- 
ulty, or any members of the latter, 
have wasted hours of labor and grown 
handfuls of grey hairs deciding what 
to put in it, where to get it done, in 
what order it shall be arranged, how 
it shall be illustrated, how the pages 
shall be composed and what type-faces 
shall be used for the masses of copy, 
headings, by-lines, etc? 

Are the real teaching-values cast 
overboard from the time the dreadful 
job begins until, with a sigh of relief, 
the last, corrected proof is thrust into 
the hands of the printer? 

And, where the illustrations 
are colored, is all education 
suspended in the art room 
until the classes have monot- 
onously tinted five hundred 
copies of each illustrated page 
and five hundred covers? Or 
does a pupil tint his own copy 
as an individual project? 


Draw on Native Legends 
And Folklore for Stories 


From down 
that “Homespun,” 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 


in Dixie, we 


note 


is devoting its issues this year 
to a theme dear to the hearts 


of 


Carolina History. 


each Carolinian—North 
What a 


wonderful source they have to 
draw from—legends and folk- 
lore about the mountaineers 
and the negro. The English 
teachers are furthering this 
plan by making assignments 
dealing with these subjects 
and the students are asked to 
interview the older inhabitants 
and to look through the annals 
of their family tree in order to 
search out some old legend or 
superstition. 





VERYONE, as he looks through 

a microscope, has at some time 

a desire to permanently record 
what he has seen. At present, as far 
as I know, the only means of doing 
this is to draw the image freehand, 
aided by a camera lucida, or to use the 
fairly expensive photomicrographic 
apparatus as used by professional 
workers. Generally this apparatus is 
not within the scope, or price range, 
of the ordinary amateur observer, as 
he has not sufficient need for such ap- 
paratus. 


I had often wondered whether it 
would be possible and practicable to 
set up a more simple apparatus, using 
a small kodak or box camera to at- 
tain this end. I had heard that this 
was possible and had been done, but 
I had also heard that the results did 
not warrant the necessary labor. 
However, I had not obtained any 
definite information on the subject. 


A year or so ago I decided to find 
out the truth for myself. My main 
equipment consisted of a Ziess micro- 
scope, magnification 40 to 1000 diam- 
eters, ASC stand, condenser, num. ap. 
1.2 with iris diaphram, triple nose- 
piece, and a Ziess mechanical stage. 
The source of illumination was a 
Bausch and Lomb, 100 watt lamp with 
‘daylite’ attachment. A single lens, 
vest pocket kodak camera plus a 
piece of ground glass and an impro- 
vised support made up the photomi- 
crographic apparatus. This last item 
was a very important one in obtain- 
ing good results. This camera sup- 
port consisted of an upright piece of 
wood perpendicular to a flat base, on 
which rested the microscope in order 
to increase the stability of the whole 
set-up. The camera was clamped on 
to this perpendicular stick by means 
of a wing-nut and bolt. 


Of course one difficult problem was 
how to focus the object on the sensi- 
tized paper. ToT overcome this difh- 
culty the aforementioned ground glass 
may be substituted in place of the 
film, and the image carefully focused 
on this in the same position as the 
focusing screen of a Graphlex and 
other large cameras. One such focus- 
ing can be made to do for any number 
of exposures. 


As was to be expected, my first at- 
tempt was not very successful. I used 


a much brighter field than that used 


& 


Amateur Microphotography 


By E. A. SIMS 
Newport, Rhode Island 


AORUGEOEOOODRUCOROSEERORGEORERROOODEOREREOODOROORERRORORRCRREERRODGRRRRERROGORROttS 


A THUR M. JONES, Jr., editor-in-chief 
of “The Dragon,” St. George’s School, 
Rhode Island, 


interest 


from which this 
personal feature is taken, writes 
that the story was selected by his staff be- 
cause “Its features are the 
clarity and maturity of its wording and 
style to the maturity of its 
author, who will graduate in 1934. Besides 
being written 


Newport, 


noteworthy 
in contrast 
in an interesting way, the 
story clearly demonstrates the whole experi- 
ment to the reader: so clearly, in fact, that 


even such a layman as myself was able to 
grasp it.” 


in ordinary observation and thus par- 
tially spoiled my first film. When 
eight unprinted negatives came back 
from the developers, I found that only 
one exposure was anything near like 
what was to be desired. This I later 
had printed. Unclear, blurry, and out 
of focus as this first print was, it led 
me to believe that with more careful 
work better results could be obtained. 


From then on I set about the task 
more systematically, trying by process 
of elimination, to find out the best 
conditions for such photography. I 
numbered the exposures and divided 
them into two or three groups accord- 
ing to the amount of light used in each 
case, in the various groups giving a 
definite number of seconds to each 
individual exposure. This I did at 
least ten times, tabulating the results 
in a notebook. Each time I altered 
the amount of illumination and ex- 
posure in order to arrive at some fixed 
conditions. 


As a result of these experiments | 
found that the best setup for the ap- 
paratus is one which is initially the 
same as that used in ordinary obser- 
vation and also that extreme care 
must be taken in placing the source 
of illumination. I found it necessary 
to direct the light at an angle of 90 
degrees to the tube of the microscope 
in order to avoid unequal illumina- 
tion of the field, which, though often 
not obvious when focusing the image, 
is frequently very apparent on the fin- 
ished print. The amount of light 
should be very nearly the same as that 
used in ordinary work but should vary 
according to the translucency of the 
object and the magnification used. 
The time of actual exposure should be 










between four and ten seconds under 
the conditions of illumination de- 
scribed above. The whole process is 
very simple and requires only a few 
minutes work to obtain good results 
provided that care is taken concerning 
light, focus, and set-up. 


A few months later I made over an 
old English camera to clamp onto the 
eyepiece of my microscope, eliminating 
the necessity of having to use a camera 
support. Where the camera is such 
that it is not feasible to attach a stand 
to it, a horizontal setup of the micro- 
scope may be used in which the camera 
may be held in line with the tube of 
the microscope by a tripod resting on 
the floor or by a pile of books on the 
table, which method in no way makes it 
necessary to specially adapt the 
camera to this type of work. 

Personally, I favor the use of an up- 
right support if it is practical and 
when an old camera cannot be ob- 
tained and renovated to better fit the 
needs of such photography. The hori- 
zontal set-up may be used in the spe- 
cial cases enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph. 


Journalism Classes Organize 
News Bureau for Newspaper 


Even writing for publication in the 
local daily can be placed on a com- 
petitive basis. All the journalism 
classes of Mr. E. R. Newstrand, ad- 
viser to the “Ah La Ha Sa,” Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, organized a News 
Bureau for the purpose of submitting 
news articles to the local newspaper, 
“The Evening Tribune.” Then a news 
writing contest followed which closed 
November 14. The winner, Nora 
Spangelo, had 131 inches of matter 
printed in “The Tribune.” 


Paper Gives Full Page 
To Advertise School Play 


For the purpose of giving publicity 
to the school’s dramatic presentation 
of “The Big Four,” “The North High 
Oracle,” Des Moines, Iowa, gave an 
entire last page of the November 13 
issue to the “Big Pond Dispatch.” The 
news and feature articles concern the 
actual names of the characters in the 
play so that the reader is enticed to see 
the production to find the explanation 
of the stories. 
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Fditorials—Interpreters of Facts 


Selected by the staff of the “Miami High Times,” Miami, Florida, from their publication 


Faith In Miami 

HE taking over of the 

Country Club Hotel at 
Miami Springs, together with 
a tract of land adjoining, by 


Alberta Thompson, Editor-in-Chief 


“Movie star’s car hits ditch-digger.” And when 
a gold-digger hits a ditch-digger, that’s news. 
eee ee 


“Armed bandits get money.” Makes one won- 


lars. Labor is now cheap, and 
employment a thing to be 
considered. This cost could 
be cut down to two hundred 
fifty or even less with the co- 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, is worthy 
of more than passing men- 
tion. 


The results of this action 
will be far-reaching. The lo- 
cation of this branch of the 
famous sanitarium here will 
attract thousands of wealthy 
people to Miami who might 
otherwise go elsewhere. Much of the 
institution’s money will be spent with 
local merchants, and many local people 
will be given work in the sanitarium. 

The faith in our city which Dr. Kel- 
logg has so practically demonstrated, 
is highly appreciated. The doctor in 
choosing Miami for the site of his in- 
ternationally known sanitarium, dis- 
plays his usual foresight; because 
Miami, due to its location, is bound to 
become the great American gateway to 
South America and the islands of the 
West Indies. It has already become 
the Latin-American air centre. 


Traitors to the Spirit of Miami High 
IAMI High students who are 


violating traffic laws of the city 
while driving in the football parades 
are depriving the athletic council of 
one of their best ways of advertising. 
In addition they are to be severely 


condemned for the bad reputation 
which results for Miami High from 
such thoughtlessness. 

All students in our school should be 
aware of the financial heights which 
the athletic fund will have to reach to 
meet the cost of the numerous improve- 
ments and expenses incurred during 
the past months. It will take a large 
crowd at every Miami game to meet 
the expenditures of the council, and 
put it back on a firm financial basis 
after paying for the field equipment. 

Public opinion is easily molded, a 
bad reputation spreads quickly, and 
our support from the twonspeople is 
diminishing because of performances 
such as these. We need to have the 
majority represented, not just the small 
percentage who are rowdies. Seeing a 
rough group of students, older people 
usually think, “There goes the high 
school crowd.” The rough type is not 
typical of our student body, and this 
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der what they could have done without arms. 
x * 


* * * * 


“Meteor smashes car hood.” Other things to keep 
away from are realtors, editors, and racketeers. 


* * * * * * 


“Unwritten law fails in Kansas.” And unwritten 
home-work fails in Miami High. 


* * * * * * 


“Major Cannon replies to charges.” Seems that 
he’s shooting back at his enemies with a boom. at 


general condemnation is unfair. 

We need football parades. We need 
a good reputation in Miami. Shall we 
have them? We are asking that the 
realization of their treason to the spirit 
of Miami High dawn upon these 
breakers of traffic rules. 


In the Interests of Beauty 


WINDING lane of cool water 

with only a few gentle ripples to 
show a stir of life; green silky grass; 
a stately royal palm; cloisters of tropics 
—banana trees, coconut palms; patches 
of green bushes lapping over lazy gold 
fish; flowering shrubs, ferns; vines 
climbing up the three stories, running 
over balconies, cheerful bougainvillea 
clambering up on the roof—a garden 
plot with high walls on all sides and 
blue sky above—the patio of the Ida 
M. Fisher school at Miami Beach. 

This picture of what can be accom- 
plished inexpensively and beautifully 
in school patios brings a realization of 
the absolute folly which would char- 
acterize landscaping the west patio of 
Miami High under the proposed plans. 
Lack of confidence in the pride and 
energy of the student body of Miami 
High has caused those in charge of the 
work seriously to contemplate filling 
the patio with grass and a few palms 
dotted here and there. THE PLANS 
ARE OUT OF HARMONY WITH 
THE WONDERFUL BUILDING, 
AND WOULD RESULT IN A 
PATIO WHICH WOULD BE 
SMALL CREDIT TO. THE 
SCHOOL. 

The largest expense met by the 
Beach officials was in clearing up the 
ground and filling the holes. The rest 
of the work, including the architect’s 
fee, cement for the pool, labor, and 
shrubberyfi was done for between four 


hundred and four hundred fifty dol- 


operation of the students. 
Again the bugle for help 
from the student body is 
blown and the old uncer- 
tainty is registered. It might 
fall on those who “shut their 
ears.” But with the co-oper- 
ation of the pupils who have 
home shrubbery, vines, 

plants of the kinds judged 
suitable by a landscape gardener, this 
low estimate for the expense could be 
established. At the low figure the 
patio could be begun by those that have 
the beautification in charge, and the 
February graduating class might be in- 
terested in helping to get this patio fin- 
ished. They could help in a financial 
way as their memorial to Miami High. 
If a plan similar to the one at Ida M. 
Fisher High is drawn up for our plot, 
every scheme for making the money 
will have to be supported earnestly by 
us all. 

We must have a patio that is in keep- 
ing with the beauty of Miami High 
and which will be worthy of the classes 
which will follow for years after we 
have graduated. This should not be 
done hastily and rashly, but as a school 
project, with the efforts of school or- 
ganization behind it. Let’s not under- 
take so important an enterprise with- 
out mobilizing all our resources. “Not 
failure, but low aim is crime” be the 
motto for all that touches the welfare 


of Miami High. 


Letter-Men and Men of Letters 


N an article in the Times last year, 
Heywood Broun, world-famous 
journalist and socialist, advocated the 
awarding of letters for achievement in 
high school writing and newspaper 
work. That article, however, was the 
last mention made of the project. 
There is no reason why three or four 
letters should not be awarded to mem- 
bers of the Times staff or to winners 
in contests of a literary nature. These 
contests add as much to the real pres- 
tige of the school’s name as an athletic 
victory; and, while we cannot agree 
with Broun when he says that a foot- 
ball player is ‘a big fellow with a strong 
back and a weak mind,” we do believe 
(Continued on page 15) 





BENITO’S “FAMILIA” 
(Continued from page 2) 
Benito beckoned him te the barn. 

“See,” he said pathetically, “This 
week’s ‘dinero’ (money) have I spent 
for a banquete for him. So 
happy was I morning, and 
now! = 

Poor Benito! On an abandoned 
table in the barn he had prepared a 
royal banquet for the family that had 
not come. A great pot of “arroz con 
pollo” (rice and chicken), spicy and 
succulent, graced the head of the table. 
Pitchers of guarapo de cana, a native 
drink, towered over platters of candied 
platanos and balls of jonjoli (anise 
seed) and molasses. Sticky dulces 
(outlandish looking preserves of na- 
tive fruits) of all colors occupied the 
remaining space, truly a feast to 
satisfy the desires of any Porto Rican. 
But alas! No one to eat it! 


this 


A WEEK later Benito was playing 

his machete on the lawn again. 
But something was lacking—his old- 
time, defiant swing was gone. No 
longer did he attack the tough blades 
with zest; the crabs ran riot in the 
banana grove, but never once was the 
fatal machete uplifted in threat. We 
were getting truly worried. 

Suddenly the gate swung open. 
Mildly curious, we surveyed a sallow, 
black-haired youth, thin and ordinary 
looking, followed by a dumpy young 
woman and two sickly children. In- 
truders, certainly, but Benito would dis- 
pose of them in short order. We 
turned to him, expecting a hostile glare 
and a flaming oath. Instead p 
magic! The old Benito was there! 
With a cry of “Mario, hijo mio!” he 
sprang upon the young man and em- 
braced him long and fondly. There 
followed a hysterical flood of ques- 
tions and exclamations, from which we 
gathered that there had been a mis- 
understanding; it was this week, not 


last, that they were to come! 


Beaming proudly, Benito led up his 
“familia.” His very glance said, “Look 
at them; are they not wonderful?” and 
even small brother rose to the occa- 
sion with a congratulatory handshake! 

Within fifteen minutes an uproarious 
“banquete” was under way. The 
rafters of the barn shook with merri- 
ment and guarapo flowed like water. 


ATURDAY afternoon a few days 
later the head of the family beck- 

oned to his better half. ‘“‘God’s in his 
heaven; all’s right with the world,” he 
quoted, pointing significantly out of 
the window. Benito, surrounded by 
the remains of half a dozen crabs, was 
flourishing his machete and pealing 
forth a triumphant: 

“Cerrani-i-i-illo! Cerrani-i-i-illo! 

No me mates, gitan-i-i-i-illo!” 


The N. S. P. A. 


Meets in Cleveland 


By MRS. NORA PAYNE HILL 


Danville, Virginia 


ORE than 1200 student dele- 

gates and faculty advisers 

attended the ninth annual 
convention of the National Scholastic 
Press Association in Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 4, 5, and 6. 

Three convocations addressed by 
specialists in the field of journalism 
and seventy round tables made up the 
three-day course in journalism. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the exhibit of creative 
writing chosen from senior high, junior 
high, and elementary school papers. 
This represented the best examples of 
news and feature articles, editorials, 
short stories, poems, essays, et cetera 
culled from prize-winning newspapers 
and magazines. The exhibit is to be 
sent to the superintendents’ conference 
in Detroit in February. 

A large map of the United States 
with pins indicating places where school 
publications were published, received 
much favorable comment. More pins 
were stuck in “the city of Cleveland” 
than in any other city in the United 
States. 

Among the speakers at the general 
meetings was Carl Sandburg, noted ex- 
ponent of free verse, who urged that 
very young children should be encour- 
aged to write poetry. “If they can 
write while they are still wearing bibs, 
all the better,” said Mr. Sandburg. 

Dr. Clyde Miller, of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who was also a speaker at one of 
the convocations, told the delegates 
that school journals represented the 
vitalizing influence in American edu- 
cation. 


In touching upon the weak features 
of some school papers, he said that 
their stories lacked the element of con- 
flict which made metropolitan news- 
Papers interesting. He also said that 
papers often lacked spontaneity. 


THERE were two ineetings of the Na- 


tional Association of Teachers and Su- 
pervisors of High School Journalism 
presided over by Mrs. Anne Lane Sa- 
vidge, of Central High School, Omaha, 


Nebraska. The theme of these gath- 
erings centered around the subject of 
better English in school publications. 

Perley I. Reed, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of West Vir- 
ginia, in a talk before the advisers on 
“The Necessity of Improved Compo- 


sition,” offered the following sugges- 
tions for encouraging better writing: 


1. Pick as models the magazine or 
feature sections of “The New York 
Times.” “The Times” aims in these 
sections not so much to present spot 
news as to present the background for 
news. The school paper has a better 
opportunity for presenting the back- 
ground of the news than it has for 
being a medium for disseminating spot 
news. 


2. Readers get pleasure and satis- 
faction out of a variety of forms. Some 
student writers seem to think that the 
simple, declarative sentence is the one 
tool with which to work. 


3. The best staffs are those that 
study good English and technical jour- 
nalistic procedures. It is a matter of 
note that the Associated Press reports 
nothing in slang. 


Miss Margaret Sullivan, adviser for 
“The South ‘High Beacon,” Cleveland, 
who also spoke before the advisers, ex- 
pressed the belief that when teachers 
of high school journalism are better 
trained, better school publications will 
result. 


In line with the talks cited above 
was an address by Dr. Clarence Strat- 
ton, director of English, Cleveland 
Public Schools, on “Writing for Maga- 
zines.” He stressed the value of spend- 
ing more time in planning a story— 
that putting it on paper should be the 
last step. 


T HosE who believe that it is the 


function of the school paper to pub- 
lish all the news of the school were in- 
terested in hearing Charles H. Lake, 
assistant superintendent of Cleveland 
schools, discuss school publications 
from the administrater’s point of view. 
It was his opinion that a paper should 
print only constructive stories of what 
the school was doing, for its aim should 
be to stress strength rather than weak- 
ness. Articles on the good deport- 
ments in the school will help to make 
others improve. 


The Cleveland executive committee 
in charge of arrangements for the con- 
vention was headed by Miss Sullivan, 
who gives a course in the high school 
newspaper at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, during the summer 
session. 
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What Type of Editorial Page Have You? 


By A. T. GUNN, Jr. 


Editor, ’30, of “The Chatterbox,” Danville, Va. 


Page Tee 


The Chatterbox 


The Moment 


Education Advances 
Cinema 

Southern Soil 

The Little Picture House 
Best Girks 

Einstein 


Quill and Scroll 


Perhape the most universally known Se 
of high school journalistic societies to- 
y is nd Scroll. Organized 


omplished more a 
of promoting journalism in 
igh choo! than any other agency. A 
of high school supervisors. real 
the need for an organitation of | of 


v 
nd bounds and 
pted an interna 


The perpoce o of the society is to apon-| to 
ser creative work among high sc 
students who have exhibited a talent ig 


excellence. There! 
ha ined a reason 
nding are eligi 
pnstantly in. 
ts 


Stodents, the Grand Duchess is still at large 
round the school. What ean 


“with eight thousand 

the principles of Quil 

sad Sorell, America may know thet 8 

broader and better era is dawning for iS i thes © 
the field of journatiam 


Caring For Our School 


Danville is exceedingly fortunate in | cntees @ elite ete 
ing one of the most beautiful a eins to chs ee al 
and completely equipped high achoole in| a0. “Necessarily this audience te of ti 
the State of Virginia. G. W. H. 8. site|", for cacy entertainment 
back in a grove of oaks, with » com 
manding view of one of Danville's pret-| 
ty evenues. Not only is ite outward 
appearance one that calla for admira 
tion, but the interior has been carefully | ™ 
he 


Jobn Phillip Sousa, famous 
L. R. Sides, music supervise 


THE CHATTERBOX 


[Pree oA Tans], Fom Enh Nock 


Quick Change 
Be | Ragteod Max Carwich and Dick Hew 
werni ight — wearing | 
(One regrets though that 


Ruy now and bring Prosperity —back, 


December 5, 1930 


Gratitude 


Ventures In Verse 
A Hike in the Woods 


But spring will soon be here again 
To bring dull winter to an end 
—Caniaon Toman 


Chewing Gom 


. The Book Shelf | 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey 


he done 


1 chew my gum every day 
ad 


Chewing on s brand new wad 


ie flowrishing.| ty to chew no te aly 


A Hint Te the Woe 


Sa 
wih pens Nuff sed 


1 Levy) io always complain 


7 iw 


trash up and down the corridors and in|‘ 
the various classrooms. By assuming a! ‘© 
little responsibility along this line, such 
careleasness will entirely disappear and 
the school will advance several degrees 
in the estimation of everyone 

This principle of keeping the halls 
and classrooms tidy merely illustrates | Te 
another form of school spirit which 
every student is proud to uphold. Sure 
ly they will rally to this appeal to pre- | 
serve the loveliness of the place at which 
nearly one-third of their time is spent. | « 


The Press club is certainly glad that 
Dr. Means has consented to speak to the 
members. Last year he gave a talk to 
the same club and those who heard him 
have expressed their approval of ob-| ! 
taining him again r 


eee, " 
The first play of the Little Theatre |* 
drew a large crowd. Looks like the be-|T 
ginning of @ successful season, Let's 

hope so, anyway . 


Thankagiving holidays are over. but 
don't forget—only 14 more days to do “v7 
your’Christmas studying 


HE value and importance of a 
newspaper’s editorial page in 
respect to the progress and in- 

fluence of the publication cannot be 
estimated. It may be safely said, 
however, that—as the editorial page, 
so goes the paper. 


Someone has made the remark that 
the editorial page of a newspaper is 
the calling card, so to speak, of that 
newspaper. This is found to be very 
true. If time is taken to make a sur- 
vey of leading textbooks in journalism, 
facts regarding the classification of 
newspapers according to their editorial 
pages will be revealed. A number of 
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camp, ce ane my heart 
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in respect to this, into three classes: 
namely, the radical, progressive, and 
conservative. Naturally, terms differ 
with authors, but one may clearly see 
the relative significance. These classes, 
more or less, include every newspaper 
authorities will divide all newspapers, 
under the sun. And high school news- 
papers are no exception. 


If, for example, a school newspaper 
possesses an editorial page which car- 
ries unusually heavy type, black titles, 
alluring heads, then it is likely to be- 
long to the radical classification (this 
is looking at the publication from a 
typographical viewpoint); or, if the 


editorials or editorial features tend 
toward revolutionary aims and attempt 
to attract the reader’s eye at any cost, 
it is also apt to belong to this classifi- 
cation. Sensationalism, either in con- 
tent or typography, is found in every 
radical newspaper. The well known 
tabloid newspapers, so familiar on the 
subway, are excellent illustrations of 
the type mentioned. 


On the other hand, we have a pub- 


lication like “The Christian Science 
Monitor.” This is the other extreme. 
“The Monitor” is a newspaper whose 
contents and whose make-up are singu- 
larly conservative. Only light-faced 
type is used; no effort whatever is 
made to catch the reader’s eye; and, 
on the whole, the editorials appeal to 
the more intelligent class of readers. 
One may smile at the contrast between 
the two products. 


Now, there is the type of newspaper 
located betwixt the types exemplified 
by tabloid publications and news- 
papers like “The Christian Science 
Monitor.” This type, as we have said, 
is often classified as the progressive. 
“The New York Herald-Tribune” 
serves as an illustration. Accompany- 
ing this article is a fac-simile of an 
editorial page taken from George 
Washington High School’s newspaper, 
“The Chatterbox,” which is decidedly 
progressive. The light type tends in 
the conservative direction, but the edi- 
torials and editorial features are 
clearly progressive. 


The progressive is probably the most 
desirable classification publishers, who 
seek and strive for better journalism, 
could be in, if either of the three 
classes is perfect, or nearly so. But 
this is not true. It seems natural that 
a combination of the best points in all 
three of the types, especially the latter 
two, would be the ideal solution for 
the perfect newspaper. 


The press of today, in its progres- 
sive manner, must educate its readers 
to like and enjoy the best—a thing, 
sad to say, it is not doing now. What 
the reader should have is indisputably 
more important than what the reader 
wants. This brings on the warm and 
irritating subject of twentieth century 
money-making, by hook or crook, 
illegal advertising, demoralizing at- 
tractions, etc. There is no space to 
deal with this, though. However, 


(Continued on page 15) 





Personality in the N ewspapet 


The School Newspaper as Motivation for English Composition 


Let us consider for a bit one or two 


lesser departments of the paper. In 
relation to the previously mentioned 
divisions of news activity, the athletic 
page and the section belonging to the 
columnist are of minor importance. Yet 
it often happens that through the per- 
sonality of some writer the quality of 
work of these departments is outstand- 
ing. One particular basketball write-up 
I am giving here as a proof of my 
statement. The writer has done a truly 
excellent piece of work. Note the ab- 
sence of trite basketball phrases. The 
picture is so vivid that one can vis- 
ualize the game and feel the tense- 
ness of its moments. The ending of 
the game is presented with dramatic 
force. Stripped of its heading, the ar- 
ticle follows below: 

“Creeping up basket by basket, the 
Reserve varsity finally managed in the 
last minutes of play to nose out the op- 
posing Shadyside quintet by a 25-23 
score on the Reserve floor February 1. 
The wearers of the Green and White 
showed what fight and spirit they had 
by bowling over all opposition. 

“Not until Shadyside had, with 
deadly accuracy, netted goal after goal 
until the score stood 19-7 in their favor 
at the end of the first half, did the Re- 
serve five, playing as one unit, begin 
their determined drive. 


Reserve Begins to Fight 

“The Reserve crowd became a frenz- 
ied, hoarsely cheering mob as Bob 
Lindsay, Harrie Stewart, and Bob 
Wellman chalked up those all-impor- 
tant field goals one after another. 
Then, too, there were those intense 
silences as Lindsay tossed his two foul 
baskets into the hoop to swell the Re- 
serve total by two more points. Im- 
pressive also was the tigerish guarding 
and passing of the guards, who held 
those sharp-shooting Pittsburgh for- 
wards to four points, two in the third 
period and two in the final quarter. 
And so the fighting courtmen of Re- 
serve brought the score up until they 
were within four points of the rapidly 
tiring Shadyside men. 


Lindsay Nets Winning Basket 

“Wellman then made one of his mid- 
floor shots—only two more points to 
tie the score! Lindsay then followed 
Wellman’s example and the score was 


tied. The Shadyside cohorts became 
wild with joy as Reuter dropped in a 
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(Concluded in this Issue) 
By CHANDLER T. JONES 


Western Reserve Academy 


Hudson, Ohio 
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field goal from near the center of the 
court. Amid the cheers of the Reserve 
followers Stewart made another goal 
and the score was knotted again. One 
minute to play, up went Lindsay’s 
arms, a swish, and the Green and 
White five had won another game.” 


In like manner the personality of cer- 


tain writers makes the “column” a 
thing of life and freshness. It is to 
the school group what Will Rogers is 
to the country at large. Many are the 
interesting devices that these boys try. 
The surest indication of their success 
is the copying of the idea through the 
exchange column. It is customary, 
when the uniqueness of a device has 
become worn, to try out something 
else. Various headings to columns 
have appeared in the last few years. 
“Dormitory Echoes,” “What to Read,” 
“Under the Elms,” “Sport Spots” in- 
dicate the general nature of the squibs 
that appear. I should like to mention 
the rather genial quality of a column 
turned out by a boy named Robert 
Brouse. He called his writings 
“Browsings” quite appropriately. Those 
on the campus have come to look for- 
ward for the appearance of these gentle 
comments and satires on school life. 
Two of Robert’s comments follow. 


For The Love of Nature 


“I detest camping. 

“Perhaps it is because I am lazy by 
nature, but I shudder to think how 
often at the meal-times I have chafed 
my temperamental spirit trying to in- 
veigle a fellow camper into doing ‘my 
little bit? by assuring him, ‘I can’t 
even boil water,’ or ‘I could never use 
an axe.’ Yes, by the time dinner is 
served, or rather slopped, I am as limp 
as a rag from merely dodging jobs. 

“The dinner—ah, great is the man 
chat can eat a meal in the great open 
cpaces—I can’t. Not that I am a vege- 
tarian, but I simply can’t digest an ant 
in any size, shape, or form. Of course, 
the dry leaf or pine-needle may make 
a nice condiment for the nature lover’s 
diet, but, personally I prefer pepper 
and salt. 


“The sleeping, or, the entrance into 
a shivering chaotic state of coma, is 
another camping pleasure—dew on 
your face, a rock in your back, soggy 
blankets for warmth, a swarm of mos- 
quitoes for excitement, a bird to coo 
you to sleep, and a sudden shower to 
arouse you, and then—then—the at- 
mosphere is complete. 

“Recently I was confronted by a 
master’s wife who said, ‘Brouse, I un- 
derstand that camping is one of your 
hobbies—I wonder if you could write 
up something about it?’ Ugh!” 


The Latest Rhythm 


“It seems to be quite the fad to write 
up the workmen about the place, so, 
taking in mind the title of the popular 
song, I thought I would cook up a 
clever little story called ““The Kampus 
Krew Doing the Kampus Kapers.” But 
I watched them for one full hour and 
couldn’t get enough material.” 


Bzrore I end this article I cannot 


refrain from mentioning what we call 
“The Scrapbook.” The editorial head- 
ing describes it as a supplement to the 
school paper “published for the pur- 
pose of promoting literary efforts 
among the students, and with the idea 
of preserving those works considered 
most worthy of commendation.” This 
supplement is published as an addi- 
tional two pages in the “Record” once 
or twice each term. Being more liter- 
ary than the newspaper, it offers a 
means of publishing the craftsmanship 
of those whose interest runs to literary 
work. Some boys delight to express 
themselves in wood-working; some, in 
art-metal designing; a certain number 
delight to play around with ideas and 
fancies. Through “The Scrapbook” 
the work they create is presented to 
their fellows. It is not necessarily 
English which appears here. 


The art department is especially ef- 
fective in making the designs and illus- 
trations that appear; the French de- 
partment may contribute an excellently 
translated French version of Hamlet's 
soliloquy, “Etre ou ne pas etre—voila 
la question.” On one occasion a boy 
in the Latin department contributed a 
most startling account of the assassina- 
tion of Caesar written in Latin and pro- 
duced in the most approved yellow 
journal style. Later this sketch was re- 
printed in one of the classical journals. 
I am sorry that space prevents print- 
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ing some of the material from “The 
Scrapbook.” 

Some critics on the campus consider 
it the most significant literary move- 
ment in the school. It furnishes an 
interesting possibility in the future, 
and those concerned are watching its 
course with much interest. Although 
poetry does not predominate, several 
rather good poems have been pre- 
sented. With one of them I close this 
part of the discussion. 


The Passing Pageant 
“The autumn artist has arrived 
With colors manifold, 
And she is painting all our leave’ 


And burning them with gold. 


In deeper reds the maples lie, 

The elms in blazing bronze; 

And forth the burnished birches 
burst 

As saffron-colored blondes. 


O’er all the campus spreads the 
show, 

A brilliant pantomine. 

Ah, sad to think that it must go 

And change with changing time. 


Yet e’er shall shift the serial scene 
As long as life shall last. 

Enjoy this pageant whilst you may, 
Cold winter follows fast.” 


In this article I find we have gone a 


long way from English themes and red 
ink. I have become extremely inter- 
ested in the possibilities that news 
writing has to offer. At every turn I 
have found it welcomed with enthus- 
iasm by the students, who discover in 
the process that they are learning by 
doing. I have found it generally wel- 
comed by teachers as solving for them 
the motivating of composition work. 

I am ready to grant that there are 
certain values from the older long es- 
say along the line of increasing the 
power of organization of one’s think- 
ing and carrying out to some length a 
sustained theme or idea. Let us not 
sacrifice the benefits of the long essay. 
Let us continue to practice that form 
of writing in moderation. But above 
all, let us recognize the significance of 
news writing and make the best use 
possible of this excellent teaching de- 
vice. 


Does Your Staff Broadcast? 


By AMELIA SUE JONES 
“Raleigh Student,” Raleigh, North Carolina 


HE department of Journalism 

and Creative Work of the 

Hugh Morson High School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is making 
its radio debut over station WPTF at 
Raleigh. 

This station ranks third in the broad- 
casting stations of the South. Much of 
its success should be attributed to H. K. 
Carpenter, manager of the station, who 
has not only put the best of his efforts 
into the upbuilding of the station but 
is also interested in helping schools put 
on programs which originate in their 
work, 


For several terms the creative Eng- 
lish class has presented short plays over 
radio on Friday afternoons at 3:30 
o'clock, during the school year. 

At the present time there are few 
plays written for short radio presenta- 
tions, and sometimes the class is com- 
pelled to leave out, change, or add to 
some parts of the play in order to pre- 
vent the listeners having to draw too 
forcibly on the imagination. The suc- 
cess of the play depends a great deal 
on the short synopsis which is given 
immediately preceeding the produc- 
tion. This is usually written up by 


some member of the program depart- 
ment of the station. 
The students practice the play or 
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plays several times before the audition 
which takes place a few days preceed- 
ing the appointed time for presenta- 
tion. The purpose of the audition is 
to help to improve any faults which 
the participants may have in enuncia- 
tion, expression, and pitch of voice. A 
heavy or low voice carries and puts 
over the effects to the best advantage. 


On Saturday afternoon the station 
has an hour which is called the “Ama- 
teur Hour.” This hour is open to 
schools and young talent. 


The journalism class is presenting 
programs at intervals during the fall 
on the varied subjects of “Journalism,” 
“Newspapers of Yesterday and To- 
day,” “Newspaper Men of Note,” and 
“Outstanding Newspapers of Our Na- 
tion.” The first program in this series 
was made up from the following sub- 
jects: “High School Journalism and 
Newspapers of North Carolina,” “His- 
tory of the Newspapers of North Caro- 
lina,” “News Stories, a Distinct Form.” 
The station announcer presents the 
program and student announcer, Wil- 
liam Anderson, who introduces each 
speaker as his part appears during the 
hour. 

In the near future the creative work 
of the department members will be pre- 
sented during the “Amateur Hour.” 





The best poem, short story, essay, and 
play, will be presented by the respec- 
tive authors. 

The adviser of the department 
stresses creative work most emphati- 
cally and as a result has sent out some 
of the coming newspaper people of the 
nation. Reports are often received of 
splendid achievements which former 
students have made in the unlimited 
field of literature. In every outstand- 
ing institution of North Carolina there 
is a representative of this department 
on the staff of either the school paper, 
magazine, or annual. Three former 
students of the class are on the staft 
of WPTF, two are outstanding an- 
nouncers, and the third is the head of 
the publicity of the station. 

“The Raleigh Student” is the paper 
published by this department of the 
Hugh Morson High School, in Raleigh. 
In 1929 it won first place in class B 
(schools with less than 1500 students) 
in the Southern School Newspaper 
contest. However, due to the recent 
illness of the adviser, “The Raleigh 
Student” is not being published this 
session, but will be started again next 
session. 

The majority of papers published in 
the state of North Carolina are oper- 
ated by appropriations set aside by the 
school board for the expense of pub- 
lishing. “The Raleigh Student” is 
self supporting. 

The merchants are in favor of the 
work the students have done and give 
them advertisements (which are solic- 
ited by the students) to help support 
the paper. This takes care of the 
minimum expenses. The class is very 
enthusiastic over its work, and with the 
supervision of the adviser it gives plays 
and shows. The receipts from which 
are divided with some school organiza- 
tion or with the seniors for annual ex- 
penses. 

“Hi-Life,” the paper published by 
the Greensboro High School during 
the past ten years, is probably the old- 
est high school publication in the state. 

Any success with which the depart- 
ment of Hugh Morson has met should 
be accredited to Mrs. Nina Holland 
Covington, the class adviser. She has 
stood by them, encouraged them, and 
helped to bring out in them, the best 
of their qualities and abilities. In 
other words, she puts her heart and 
soul into the work; it’s contagious; the 
class catches it. 

The department was unaware of the 
fact that it is the only one in the United 
States having advantage of broadcast- 
ing, until a letter arrived from Mr. 
Murphy informing it that this was true. 

Radio broadcasting is new, interest- 
ing, and also a wonderful field for 
young talent in speaking, writing 
(plays) and music. 





Have You Ever Tried a School Page? 


Some Schools Use the Daily Paper to Tell Their Story to the Public 


HE school page in the metro- 
politan daily is a comparatively 
recent innovation. They exist, 

not only as full-page features in the 
large city daily, but also as school de- 
partments of two or three columns in 
the country weekly. During the last 
two years, even though school pages 
are a pioneer project, rapid strides 
have been made in linking together the 
school and the newspaper as leading 
influences in the lives of many people. 
The sponsorship of this regular weekly 
feature on the part of the newspapers 
has added much to the interest in high 
school journalistic writing and in its 
possibilities in all parts of the country. 
Among the first to be inaugurated was 
that of “The Gazette-Republican,” a 
daily of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This pa- 
per started its first school page as a 
weekly feature in the fall of 1921. 

Even though the school newspaper 
in the large city high school may be 
well-established and may be an out- 
standing paper, it does not reach the 
general public. The circulation of the 
weekly school page in the city daily is 
more extensive and more diversified. 
The school page will find its way into 
the homes of tens of thousands, while 
that of the high school newspaper, al- 
lowing the best of school conditions, 
will very seldom reach more than 1,000 
families. 


THE benefits derived by the city 


paper from the school page haven't 
been ascertained, but most of the daily 
press are satisfied that it creates a feel- 
ing of good will among the children 
and their parents toward the news- 
paper. Extra copies of the paper are 
always purchased on the day the school 
page comes out. The news of the 
schools is of interest to those in the 
school, to the teachers, and to the par- 
ents. However, to the newspaper, the 
school page is its greatest future 
builder. Students become accustomed 
to buying the paper with the school 
page and the habit of reading that par- 
ticular paper is established. 

The school page increases the self- 
respect of the paper, it has a better 
standing in the community, for it has 
assumed a definite policy toward edu- 
cation and improved standards of edu- 
cation. Any newspaper that believes 
in the children and in making them 
better citizens will be certain to stand 
high in the estimation of the public. 
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By ELIZABETH WHITE PARKS 


New Development 
ITH the growth and de- 


velopment of school publi- 
cations there is bound to be an 
added interest in the commercial 
press, particularly the daily pa- 
per, on the part of staff members 
and readers of the school news- 
paper and magazine. Miss Parks 
has given us a “raison d’etre,” for 
the school page and has illus- 
trated her article by referring to 
several well-known and outstand- 
ing examples. We trust others 
will be added to the list by readers 
of the Review for the C. S. P. A. 
watches this new development 
with great and growing interest. 


Those who have criticised the daily 
newspaper for its all absorbing interest 
in crime stories and pretty girls will 
adopt a healthier feeling toward the 
newspaper, when the newspaper be- 
comes interested in their own boys and 
girls. 


From the angle of the school the 


method of conducting the feature 
school page or school department 
varies. It depends on the size of the 
school. No set procedure may be 
given, for no system of schools is an- 
alagous. In the smaller high school, 
the English teacher probably takes 
over the collecting of news items and 
sends them into the paper, which, it 
a weekly, often prints them on the 
front page. These news notes consist 
mostly of the announcing of a play 
date, the winner in the homeroom con- 
test, and the speaker at the morning 
assembly. They are often very poorly 
done. Even if they do satisfy the local 
newspaper and the reading public they 
are of very little value to the students 
who write them. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the school to make these 
school columns in the community 
paper a valuable asset to the school, 
and incidentally to the paper. 

“The Newark Evening News,” an 
afternoon paper of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, has a full-page carrying the mast- 
head, “News in Local School Field,” 
which is published every Tuesday and 
is an excellent example of the one-man 
school page. This page is full of club 
notices, play announcements, orches- 
tra practice, and organizations’ pro- 


gram and “what nots” of the activi- 
ties and extra-curricular doings in the 
schools, which range from the second 
grade in one of the primary schools 
to the Newark College of Engineering. 

In addition to the pictures of the 
children’s projects, two features writ- 
ten by the school editor appear on this 
page. One tells how the project 
method in education transforms the 
work of the class room. The second 
is an interview with the assistant in 
the department of reference and re- 
search, who tells of her experiences in 


“The Little Red Schoolhouse.” 
Aside from the right and left hand 


two-column spreads, no headlines are 
used, except the headings for the names 
of the schools. Twelve schools have 
each sent in enough news to fill a half 
or a third of a column. 

The school page for “The Gazette- 
Republican” of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
under the supervision of a school edi- 
tor, who visits the schools of the city 
every two’ weeks. Occasionally the 
students in some of the schools con- 
tribute articles, but the school editor 
does practically all of the writing. 
News items are sent in regularly, but 
are generally rewritten by the editor 
in charge of the page. 

The school editor of the special fea- 
ture page of the “Elizabeth Daily 
Journal,” Elizabeth, New Jersey, visits 
the junior and senior high schools 
every week. Here, whenever the 
school correspondents send in “copy” 
it appears in the regular paper, and 
not on the school page. Some of the 
subjects which the school editor treated 
this last year were: school libraries, 
new developments in vocational arts’ 
training, the system of contract read- 
ing in the elementary schools, the use 
of movable furniture, ungraded classes, 
evening work for foreign born resi- 
dents, and a class for cripples. 


THE value from this type of page 


for the school itself is in the favor- 
able publicity given the organizations 
and the activities interspersed with ar- 
ticles concerning teaching methods. 
Most newspapers use this method in 
organizing and securing the material 
for their special feature pages. No 
doubt it is the easiest. 

*“The Columbus Dispatch” of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, began an unique fea- 
ture last fall, when competing with a 
school page in another daily in the 
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city; it planned under the direction 
of one of the members of its staff a 
two-page spread “Dispatch School 
News.” The organization consisted 
of an editorial board composed of one 
student from each of the five Colum- 
bus high schools. These five students 
received a splendid training in the 
practical application of journalism. 
They gave three hours every Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday between 3 
to 6 p. m. Each of these representa- 
tives appointed students in his own 
school to help collect and write the 
news. In addition he was responsible 
for all of the news in all of the schools 
in his section of the city. By-lines were 
carried on these stories appearing in 
the school pages. 

The importance of the school page 
is emphasized in the third method of 
procedure, which, if used in editing 
the page, affords instruction to the stu- 
dents participating in the writing of 
the school news by once-a-week classes 
conducted by the representative of the 
newspaper. This method gives the stu- 
dent the opportunity to write about 
the things with which he is familiar and 
gives him a deeper insight into his 
school life. The student reporters 
cover the academic activities, ath- 
letics, excepting the big games which 
are placed on the sport page, social 
activities and stories concerning ad- 
ministration, in fact, all of the news of 
the school. 


TRAINING the high school student 


to write a journalistic style was the 
policy adopted by “The Scranton 
Sun,” an afternoon daily of Scranton, 
Pa. An editorial in its editorial col- 
umn expressed it thus: 

*An article by Marie Swoyer en- 
titled “The Dispatch School Page” 
which told the whole story of the “Dis- 
patch” school page appeared in the 
April, 1930, “School Press Review,” 
pp. 4, 5. 

“*The Sun’ believes that in conduct- 
ing such a page it will do more than 
merely attract favorable attention to 
itself. It will be of service to the cause 
of good citizenship. ‘The Sun’ wants 
an increasing number of friends but it 
also gladly dedicates its columns to 
the making of better and keener men 
and women.” 


The class work consisted of lec- 
tures on the writing and gathering of 
news, on the organization of news- 
papers, and the makeup of a paper. 
With this method, the school editors 
of “The Asbury Park Press,” Asbury 
Park, N. J., and “The Scranton Sun,” 
reached from 15 to 25 high school stu- 
dents in every high school in the 
county. Thus, the training was bene- 

*See “School Press Review,” April, 
1930, pp. 4, 5. 
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ficial to the students, who became pro- 
ficient in the writing of the stories. 
They built the headlines to their 
stories, too. The immediate worth of 
the school page seems to be confined 
to the school in the favorable pub- 
licity that is given it, in the advertis- 
ing of its activities and in its building 
and teacher needs. Yet in spite of this 
good-will advertising, the school prin- 
cipals and teachers seem to be re- 
ticient about admitting the school edi- 
tor of the daily paper into their con- 
fidence. One school editor stated it 
like this, “I find the superintendent of 
schools, the supervisors, and the prin- 
cipals at once my most valuable 
sources of information and my most 
difficult problem. However, I find 
that once one gains the confidence of 
the school people in the honesty of 
one’s attempts to interpret the schools 
to the public that they will co-operate 
generously.” 

When one principal was approached 
to obtain his permission for the or- 
ganizing of a newswriting group, he 
said, “I don’t believe I'll go along with 
the other schools; it advertises the pa- 
per too much.” 

Innumerable attempts have been 
made on the part of city editors to 
start a school page, but they have 
failed because of inadequate co-opera- 
tion from teachers and principals. 


Ar the same time of the inaugura- 


tion of the school page in “The 
Scranton Sun” last fall, an editorial 
appeared in one of the high school 
newspapers participating on the school 
page. An excerpt from this gives the 
opinion of the students concerning the 
school page: “It is time some of the 
daily papers realized the value of high 
school news to the general public. The 
only school news parents get is through 
their children, occasional newspaper 
announcements of faculty changes and 
salaries along with glaring headlines 
concerning school board graft. Per- 
haps it will be more edifying to read 
of the students themselves than of the 
powers behind the throne.” 

The principal of one of the high 
schools had this to say after using the 
school news in the metropolitan press, 
“The newswriters’ staff has proved to 
be one of the most virile organizations. 
The students, parents, and teachers 
have become keenly interested in 
school activities. The members of the 
news staff have received valuable train- 
ing in English composition, interview- 
ing, and typing. 

Another principal said, “These con- 
tributions give publicity to our high 
schools and their activities. This will 
mean a greater sympathy and a greater 
consciousness as to the need for better 
schools. I know of no other way it 


can be so well developed 
through the student editors. 

Ex-Senator Davis of Pennsylvania in 
advocating the voting machine for the 
next election in his speech before the 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce, said, 
“TI have heard much discussion, on the 
subject, read many articles and edi- 
torials, but the best and most convinc- 
ing argument for the voting machine 
yet coming to my attention appeared in 
‘The Scranton Sun’ last Monday on 
the high school page, written by a 
young lady from the Carbondale high 
school.” Later this editorial was re- 
printed and a copy mailed to every 
voter in Lackawanna county. 

To quote Marlan E. Pew, “The goal 
of the newspaper and the school should 
be an American brotherhood of under- 
standing.” 


except 


WHAT TYPE OF EDITORIAL 
PAGE HAVE YOU? 
(Continued from page 11) 
what the reader should have must be 
emphasized to the utmost, although 
financial loss at the beginning is almost 

inevitable. 
HE object of newspaper training in 
colleges and secondary schools in 
the country is primarily to effect a 
better brand of journalism, and to im- 
press upon future editors the vast im- 
portance and huge power of the press. 
This refers back to the subject of which 
type of editorial page is best. The 
kind of editorial page which exerts the 
most profound influence over readers 
from the standpoint of wise presenta- 
tion of facts, intelligent thinking, etc., 
should be sought by publishers who 
want their publications to be of most 
benefit. 

The editorial page is second in im- 
portance to the first page, if not the 
most important in a sense. As the edi- 
torial page goes, so goes the paper. 
It is not worthwhile to imitate the 
radical, progressive, or conservative, 
but to incorporate the best points of 
all three. In short, make the editorial 
page harmonize and synchronize with 
the best interests of the school. 


EDITORIALS—INTERPRETERS 
OF FACTS 
(Continued from page 9) 


that it takes more real genius to carry 
a thought down a page than it does to 
carry a ball down a field. 

The school was generous in its praise 
of last year’s Times staff and the win- 
ners of the various literature contests. 
But laurels of that sort, no matter how 
green they may be at first, fade; while 
a letter would be a real goal to strive 
for, and would be something of which 
one would be proud long after other 
memories of Miami High had been 
forgotten. 














The Editor Looks "Em Over 


Newspapers 


(Continued from page 1) 


“The Teachers College News,” Charle- 
ton, Illinois, dedicated their December 
11 and ovember 21 numbers to their 
graduates. 

“What Do You Know of World 
Affairs?” is a column that has been 
appearing weekly in “The Lincoln 
Log,” Cleveland, Ohio. The follow- 
ing are a few of the questions selected 
from the issue of December 12: 


What are some of the suggested ex- 
the deadly black fog 


which spread over Belgium and caused 


planations of 


the death of many people? 


What product made only in America 
and not available abroad at present is 
in great demand for the making of 
aircraft? 


What are the plans for the first sub- 
marine dash to be made to the North 
Pole? 


Where are scientists going to search 
for traces of a former race of giants? 


How is the strike in the Scottish coal 
fields affecting Great Britain? 


What is one of the latest suggestions 
for the relief of unemployment in the 
United States? 

What American film caused a riot 
when shown in Germany? 


Three new enterprising candidates in 
the field of publications that were 
started this year and that have become 
members of the C. S. P. A., are “The 
West Junior Courier,’ Binghampton, 
New York; “Teachers’ College News,” 
Toledo, Ohio; and “The D. T. In- 
former,” Leisenring, Pennsylvania. 
The last mentioned paper is a successor 


to “The Sentinel,” a magazine. Wel- 
come! 
“The Marshallite,’ Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, is having some competition 
within its own school. The J4 print- 
ing class is furnishing the rivalry by 
publishing a newspaper of its own. The 
printing class boys are planning to 
write the material, edit it, set up the 
type and then print the paper. This 
four-page paper has a staff of its own 
that plans news stories and features for 
the front page; editorials for the 
second; sports articles for the third; 
and comics for the last. 

December 9 marked the conclusion 
of a very interesting series of articles 
in “The Cactus Chronicle,” Tucson, 
Arizona, by Miss Alice Butts on the 
subject of the “Trip of Aeneas Re- 
peated.” She related her actual ex- 


periences on a trip which she enjoyed 
some time ago. 
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“South High: Its Relation to the 
Community” was the special feature 
of “The Southerner,’ Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for October 17. The 
famous people, places and institutions 
in the South High community were 
given space in this special effort. 

Parent-Teachers Associations to the 
fore! “The Pinion,’ Honolulu, 
Hawaii, sponsored a special edition this 
year again inviting parents to join the 
association. The stories were printed 
in five different languages. On No- 





BOOK REVIEW 


Revolt in the Desert 
T. E. Lawrence 


RABIA AND SYRIA, the romantic 
Near East, with its mystery and 





solitude, are the setting for this great 
autobiography of the Arabs’ revolt for 
freedom from the harsh rule of the 
Turks. 


T. E. Lawrence, during the World 
war an assistant of Allenby, and an 
adventurer, offered his services in be- 


half of the Arabian cause. Omitting 


the plots and diplomatical affairs, Law- 
rence immediately begins the story of 
his adventures. The first major event 
is the Arabian attack on the Turkish 
stronghold of Medina. After this are 
Lawrence’s adventures among the 
Arabs. He has many narrow escapes 
and is often rescued by El Zaagi, his 
personal bodyguard and a very humor- 
ous and witty man. His vast knowl- 
edge of the Arabs pulls him out of 
more than one predicament. The 
events follow closely, and finally with 
the aid of the British, the Turkish rule 
is broken. Lawrence helps them estab- 
lish a government. 


It is an unusual thing for a foreigner 
to have such an intimate knowledge of 
the Near East and the ability to write 
about it. Many fiction stories of the 
Arabian revolt have been written but 
none is more interesting than Law- 
rence’s autobiography of the Arabs’ 
struggle for independence. 

—R. S. 
Polaris Weekly, 
North High School, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





vember 10, “The Spotlight,” Central 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
printed a special 8x12 inches, three- 
column paper of four pages for the 
parents. 


To furnish training in the art of in- 
terviewing, two advisers in two dif. 
ferent papers used two different 
schemes. Miss Grace N. Elliott, ad- 
viser to “The Central High Times,” 
St. Paul, Minnesota, had the girls in- 
terview their mothers on the subject of 
home economics and the boys inter- 
viewed their fathers on the political 
situation. In the case of “The Black 
and Gold,” Cleveland, Ohio, the spon- 
sor, Mr. Ambrose P. Spencer, took the 
name of John Parker and allowed his 
students to interview him. 


THE EDITOR LOOKS ’EM OVER 
Magazines 
(Continued from page 1) 
New Mexico Military Academy, Ros- 
well, New Mexico, is filled with good 
short stories. 

Music is not neglected in “The 
Wolf,” Easton, Pennsylvania, for each 
issue carries a short synopsis of a 
famous opera with the picture of the 
composer. 

Do your school clubs help your 
magazine tangibly? The Triad Club 
of Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, increased the beauty of the 
December issue of “The World” by 
doing a linoleum block print on tissue 
paper that bound in as the fly leaf of 
the magazine. The design was an all- 
over pattern. 

Dear to the hearts of all pupils is 
adventure. “The Rising Bell,” New 
York City, dedicated an entire issue to 
that subject. 


Radio, too, is something that every 
boy or girl is interested in. “The 
Perryscope” of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, devoted an entire issue to the 
back stage and its celebrities of the 
radio show at station KDKA. 

Tying the school to the community 
through its publication has been done 
by two New York state magazines that 
printed issues concerning their home 
town. The magazines were “The Path- 


finder,” Rochester, and “The Voca- 
tional Messenger,” Albany. 
Lo! Latin and Vergil are not en- 


tirely passe, particularly this school 
year. “Arma Virumque Cano” graces 
the cover of “The Perryscope,” Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. A table of con- 
tents and all department heads printed 
in Latin with many stories that re- 
quired research was found in the No- 
vember number of “The Whisp,” Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 
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Three New 


McGraw-Hill Books 


For Journalism Classes 


Greenawalt’s SCHOOL PRESS 
MANAGEMENT AND STYLE 


By Lambert Greenawalt, Director of English, Social Studies 
and Languages, and Faculty Adviser, “The York-High Week- 
ly,” William Penn Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania; 
President, Pennsylvania School Press Association. With an 
Introduction by Frederick H. Law, Head of the Department 
of English, Stuyvesant High School, New York City. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Vocational Texts. 420 pages, 54 x 8%, 73 illus- 
trations, $3.00. 


A thorough up-to-date and practical text showing how to 
start a school newspaper and run it successfully. The treat- 
ment is readily adaptable to student publications in general. 
The ‘Newspaper Score Book” of the Columbia Association, 
and the “Score Book” of the National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, have been adapted to this book. 


Miller’s HIGH-SCHOOL REPORTING 
AND EDITING 


A text in Applied Composition and Newspaper Appreciation 
By Carl G. Miller, Instructor in Journalism and English, The 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash. McGraw-Hill 
Vocational Texts. 190 pages, 542 x 8, 11 illustrations, $1.60. 

A systematic textbook on the principles of high-school re- 
porting and editing, in correlation with the principles of adult 
journalism. The book shows how to evaluate the true worth 
of news items, how to make journalistic material interesting 
without sacrifice of accuracy and how to judge newspapers 
and newspaper work. 


Reed’s APPLIED WRITING BY THE 
JOURNALISTIC METHOD 


By Perley I. Reed 
Professor and Head of the Department of Journalism, 
West Virginia University 
330 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated, $2.50 
By basing the entire work of the course in writing on the 
editing and preparation of a high-school journal, this book 
achieves a degree of motivation and interest on the part of 


the student that is sure to result in better writing and a bet- 
ter grasp of the principles of English composition. 


—o— 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 


ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
870 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me the books checked on approval. I understand 
I am to return the books after a reasonable period of examination 
unless I either notify you of my intent to adopt it in my classes or 
remit for it. 


[ ] Greenawalt’s School Press Management and Style, $3.00. 
{ ] Miller’s High-School Reporting and Editing, $1.60. 
[ ] Reed’s Applied Writing by the Journalistic Method, $2.50. 


Address 


The Seventh Annual 


CONTEST AND CONVENTION 
Of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Will Be Held 
MARCH 12, 13, 14, 1931 
At Columbia University 


In the City of New York 


Once more this noted event, to which publications 
staffs and schools look forward with increasing eager- 
ness each year, is almost upon us. 


The press of work is growing greater with each contest 
and the judges are asking for the papers earlier than 
ever so they can give them the careful attention which 
is their due. 


The Final Entry Date Will Be 
January 15, 1931 


The arrangements for the convention are rapidly 
maturing. Three days will be devoted to meetings, 
discussions and association with the leading figures in 
the publishing, writing and journalistic field, commer- 
cially, and also with the leaders in the school pub- 
lications field. 


Don’t Forget 
March 12, 13, 14, 1931 


Delegates’ Registration Will Start Soon. Choose 


Your Representatives Now 


The Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 


Columbia University, 


New York City 





Welcome Delegates! 


We hope it will again be our pleasure to entertain the visiting delegates to New York 
. and we take this opportunity of assuring them of unfailing courtesy, comfort 
and convenience at the famous McAlpin. 


We are centrally located on Broadway at Thirty-fourth Street, right in the heart of 
the Shopping District and within a short walking distance of the Theatrical Section. 
A new reduced schedule of rates is being offered. Full information can be secured 
by writing Mr. J. P. Hoenig, Assistant Manager of Hotel McAlpin, who will personally 
see to it that delegates receive special and preferred service. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, 
PRESIDENT AND MANAGING DIRECTOR 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Writers’ Club of Columbia Offers 
Three Literary Awards 


Prizes to be given for Best Poem, Best Short Story, and Best Article published between February 1, 1930, 
and February 1, 1931. 


November number of THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW carries article concerning these 
awards. Each member was sent a reprinted copy. 


ALL ENTRIES must be in before FEBRUARY 15, 1931. 


Winners to Be Announced at Seventh Annual Convention in March. 
Mark Material LITERARY CONTEST and Mail to 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 











